Campania

to the worship of the Holy Virgin. But we are approaching
Naples and have not reached the city., yet. From Capua, thirty
miles away, you can see Vesuvius and the isle of Ischia. In this
town there is an immense convent that is a foretaste of Naples
with the grilles of its exterior and the huge frames of white
stucco upon the chapel walls. From now onwards, it is Campania,
the plain of Naples. The vines are trellised as high as the roofs
of the small houses. This is the land of Pulcinella, the farmer of
the plain, in his loose white shirt and trousers; or working, naked,
in the heat of summer. The dust thickens into a yellow haze.
Through it, for we are journeying a hundred years ago, dash the
calessos and the carricolos, special forms of two-wheeled,
open carriages, driven at full gallop with furious cracking of the
whip. The horses have elaborate and jingling harness with brass
amulets and little bells, their manes are strung with artificial
flowers, and pheasants' tail feathers wave above their heads.
These carriages are crowded with everybody who can cling to
them, old men and monks, young women and many children.
It is as exciting as an ancient chariot race. The suburbs begin.
There are stone pinetrees, and villas of yellow stucco with the
golden-yellow sunset on them. And, suddenly, the town, just as
the darkness thickens.

But our object in coming to Naples is in order to visit the
convent of San Gregorio Armeno, which lies in the oldest part of
the town, between the Strada de' Tribunali and the Strada San
Biagio, but is nearly impossible to find. The church is never
open, but I used to know the den or ground floor dwelling where
the key was kept. It is enough description to say that the interior
has a carved and gilded ceiling of the cinquecento, that the
church has paintings by Giordano and Solimena. The floor is of
inlaid marbles. High above is the nuns' choir, near to the golden
carvings. On the right hand side of the church, when you face
the altar, there is a grille or open window, through the squares of
which and, perhaps, profiting by that, as do the figures in a
squared drawing, a nun, or nuns, come down a great staircase
and a vista of white doors and archways. These nuns are Bene-
dictines, but belonging to a rare division of that order about
whom it is impossible to discover any information, as it is, indeed,
about St. Gregory the Armenian. Their habit is black, with a dark
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